the duties of General Rousseau as Commissioner in effect-
ing the transfer of the Russian territory. They wished me
to remain, but after a little talk it was concluded best that
the Secretary of the Treasury and General Grant should
also be present, and we left, agreeing to come together
at 1 P.M.

After the consultation with those gentlemen, and
Seward and General Grant had withdrawn, the President
handed me Stanton's letter. He is furious, blustering,
denying the President's authority to act without the
consent of the Senate, but as General Grant had accepted,
he had withdrawn with a protest.

August 13, Tuesday. General Grant attended the Cab-
inet-meeting, also Assistant Attorney-General Binckley.
I can perceive that Grant is not at all displeased with his
new position; on the contrary there is self-satisfaction
very obvious. Stanton is disappointed in him; I doubt
his sincerity to the President. He is braced up, I per-
ceive, and committed to the unconstitutional law of Re-
construction, has been persuaded it is his duty, and feels
that he must stand by the military governors. All this
does not disappoint me. He will be likely, however, though
not very intelligent on civil matters, to exercise some
common sense, which will modify action; at all events,
being a soldier, he will not foment Radical intrigues.

I am at a loss as to the policy of the President, and have
some doubts if he has finally determined in his own mind
what it shall be. On some minor questions that came up
to-day, Grant was very prompt to express an opinion that
the law must be executed. If, said I, the law is palpably
unconstitutional and destructive of the government
and of the Constitution itself, and if a part of that law
makes the President the instrument to destroy the Con-
stitution, which he has sworn to protect, how is he to act?
"Who," said Grant, "is to decide whether the law is
unconstitutional?" I replied that I had said "palpably